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THE POLITICAL THEORY OF SYNDICALISM 

Philosophic Basis of Syndicalism 

THE past century has witnessed severe criticism of mo- 
nistic thought in almost every field of human inquiry. 
In biology the theory of the origin of species by natural 
selection has been attacked by the advocates of the mutation 
hypothesis, notably de Vries. In economics the " dismal " 
tenets of the Classical Economists have been subjected to un- 
mitigated attacks, some of which are distinctly pluralistic, e. g., 
those of the Austrian Subjective school. In religion both the 
rapid growth of agnosticism and the extension of religious ac- 
tivity into social and economic fields show the pluralistic ten- 
dency. In philosophy the reaction against monism has cul- 
minated in the development of the pragmatic method. 

The tardiness with which this movement developed in politi- 
cal science may in a measure account for the great diversity of 
its points of view. The central point of attack of one group, 
represented by Duguit and Laski, has been the Austinian theory 
of sovereignty. The Guild Socialists have put forth a dualistic 
interpretation of the state which includes the economic as well 
as the political activity of society. In the soviet system in 
Russia, on the other hand, we find pluralism practically applied 
so as to include, in theory at least, nominal local autonomy. 
From one point of view syndicalism presents a combination of 
these various tendencies. Both theory and practice are repre- 
sented in the syndicalist system, because of the philosophic 
grasp of certain of its leaders on the one hand, and because of 
the nature of French trade-union organization on the other. 
The movement has produced a scorching criticism of the current 
conceptions of state authority and organization, together with 
an insistence on the importance of economic groups in state life ; 
and one has only to look to the Confidiration Ginerale du 
Travail to find the federalist principle in operation. One may 
accordingly expect to find much in common between syndical- 

*5 
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ism and other pluralistic movements, even though at many 
points they are not in complete agreement. 

The core of the philosophy of the syndicalists seems to be 
an insistence upon the desirability of continuous, voluntary ac- 
tion in all spheres of human endeavor. The necessity of motion 
and the idea of ceaseless change or flux goes back as far as 
Heracleitus and has persisted in one form or another ever since. 
With this conception as a bond of union, the syndicalist philos- 
ophers have been able to concoct in the crucible of French 
labor conditions 1 an ingenious mixture of the ideas of Bergson, 
Nietzsche, Kropotkin, and Karl Marx. 2 The result has been 
that the demand for freedom, both in the means and the end 
of human activity, has been characteristic of all syndicalistic 
writers, whether Sorel writing on ethics, 3 Berth writing on 
economics, 4 or Louis writing on politics. 5 

Speculation regarding the nature of the ultimate good is 
carefully avoided by all the writers in this movement, although 
occasionally some reference to the necessity of individual devel- 
opment shows the difficulty of ignoring this fundamental ques- 
tion. 6 In general, the pragmatic test for goodness is accepted 

■The influence of French conditions and temperament has been thus described : 
"The leading British Trade Unions were too reflective, too cautious, too anxious for 
self improvement and economic inquiry to stake their fortunes on a single throw of 
the dice. The French workman, on the contrary, is far less deeply read in eco- 
nomics than are the elite of the British labour leaders. He is inspired by the leaders 
of the Revolution rather than by the pundits of Socialism. In some cases he will 
run before he leaps. He is full of grand projects of internationalism and anti-mili- 
tary propaganda rather than with nationalization of industries, or with the munici- 
palization of gas and water." — J. H. Harley, Syndicalism (London, 1912), p. 30. 

8 The debt of syndicalism to Marx and Bergson is frankly admitted by the foremost 
writer in the group, Georges Sorel, in L'Avenir socialiste des syndicats (Paris, 1908). 
The influence of Kropotkin and Nietzsche is not generally admitted by the syndical- 
ists, but it is none the less a very important element in the composition of their sys- 
tem. — Robert Hunter, Violence and the Labor Movement (New York, 1919), pp. 
185, 229-230; Louis Levine, The Labor Movement in France (New York, 1912), 
p. 146; Georges Guy Grand, La Philosophic syndicalist (Paris, 191 1), pp. 71-75. 

'Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (Trans, by T. E. Hulme, New York, 
1912). 

* Edmund Berth, Les nouveaux aspects du socialismc (Paris, 1908). 
6 Paul Louis, Le Syndicalisme contre f Alat (Paris, 1910). 

* Sorel, Reflections on Violence, p. 65. 
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and the attempts of philosophers to generalize regarding its 
nature are discountenanced. 1 On the other hand, there is 
abundant discussion of the means by which ethical development 
may be obtained, voluntary individual action being considered 
the most satisfactory. Since progress can come only as the 
result of self-help, reason the syndicalists, all improvement of 
the working class must result from a spontaneous movement 
within the working class itself. 1 Proletarian violence is there- 
fore the most important means by which the workers can im- 
prove themselves, because it not only strikes fear to the hearts 
of the enemies of labor, and not only serves to solidify the 
workers, but it is also something the workers themselves can 
effectively use. The chief implement of this violence is the 
general strike, which is considered as having the moral value 
of developing both enthusiasm and individual initiative. 3 Fur- 
thermore, the syndicalists say, it makes but little difference if 
the conception of the general strike is only a " myth," for it 
will serve its purpose of uniting and solidifying the workers by 
the ideal which it presents regardless of whether it ever actually 
occurs. 4 The anti-Socratic nature of this philosophy thus be- 
comes apparent. Because knowledge is always a false ethical 
guide, it is much better to put reliance on intuition, sentiment, 
enthusiasm, passion, or even religious fervor, than on human 
wisdom. 5 Likewise, inasmuch as enthusiasm can be more 
easily created for a general ideal than for a detailed plan of 
social reconstruction, there is an almost universal tendency to 
criticize the present political and economic system in a destruc- 
tive manner, with but little or no attempt to construct a super- 
ior social organization. 

1 Sorel, Reflections on Violence, pp. 240-251. 

'Hid., p. 151. » Ibid., p. 143. 

*The doctrine of the "myth " as a means of moral improvement is elaborated by 
Sorel. — Ibid., pp. 129-139. See also A. D. Lewis, Syndicalism and the General 
Strike (Boston, 1912). 

6 In this regard it is noteworthy that the syndicalist system calls for a complete re- 
organization of education along entirely practical and technical lines to the exclusion 
of the theoretical and classical studies — £mile Patuad and fimile Pouget, Syndical- 
ism and the Cooperative Commonwealth (trans, by Charlotte and Frederick Charles, 
Oxford, 1913), pp. 179-184. 
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Economic Theory of the State 
The state originated, say the syndicalists, solely as the result 
of economic factors. When one group became economically 
stronger than another group, it organized a government to pro- 
tect its economic interests. Thus when economic life evolved, 
the governmental machinery had to change to meet the new 
conditions, and when economic power shifts from one group in 
the state to another, political power of necessity shifts with it. 1 
The state is looked upon, then, as not only having its origin in 
economic oppression, but as also being perpetuated in order 
that the capitalist system may be buttressed by the machinery 
of government. The primary functions of the state are there- 
fore summarized as the protection of property and the preser- 
vation of either aristocratic or economic class distinctions. The 
conduct of both foreign relations and war is aimed at the pro- 
tection of the economic interests of the state. Consequently 
the syndicalists refuse to support the army and navy and have 
even gone so far as to threaten a general strike in case war is 
declared. If that will not prevent hostilities, a general mutiny 
has been prophesied. 2 This portion of their doctrine was held 
in abeyance during the World War, partly because the reform- 
ist wing of the Confederation Generate du Travail had gained 
control of the movement, and partly because of the nature of 
the war's causes and the way in which it came about. 3 Since 
the signing of the Treaty of Versailles there have been evi- 

1 Sorel, Reflections on Violence, p. 200. 

1 Victor Griffuelhes, V Action syndicaliste (Paris, 1908). The reason that war is 
opposed, however, is not because it is essentially wrong, but rather because it is a 
means of strengthening the government and increasing the power of the middle class. 
— Sorel, Reflections on Violence, pp. 52-60. 

* Several observers have noted the fact that the conservative wing of the movement 
was gradually gaining control. Ernest Dimnet, " Syndicalism and its Philosophy ", 
Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1913; E. C Fairchild, "Syndicalism", English Review, 
Oct., 1919. During the war the General Secretary of the C. G. T. served on the 
government committee of relief, and after the armistice he represented French labor 
officially at the Peace Conference at Paris. Raymond Leslie Buell, Contemporary 
French Polities (New York, 1920), pp. 239-240. Oae of the demands of the 
syndicalists was that boundaries be determined on an economic, rather than a racial 
or political, basis. Paul Louis, in " Une Europe Nouvelle ", V Europe Nouvellt 
(Paris, 1915). 
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dences, however, that the radical element is again recovering 
its position. Consequently the peace program of syndicalism 
may be pushed to the front.' 

But the syndicalists are not only opposed to war ; they also 
protest against standing armies and navies, which they look 
upon as causing war directly by fostering a narrow patriotism 
and indirectly by aiding in the imperialistic designs of the cap- 
italistic regime.* Moreover, the army is especially to be op- 
posed because the soldiers are often called in as strike breakers, 
and in this way the capitalist government is enabled to prevent 
the workers attaining better working conditions.' Universal 
military training is likewise opposed because the government 
may call the workers to the colors in case of a threatened gen- 
eral strike, thus putting them under military discipline and 
making much harder the organization of an effective strike. 

The work of the government within the country also demon- 
strates to the syndicalist its essentially economic function. It 
is pointed out that economic classes have been fostered and 
their wealth and privilege protected by the state/ Since gov- 
ernment is organized to preserve economic inequality, it can 
do only those things which tend toward that end. 5 The reason 
why so little social legislation has proved really effective is that 
a bourgeois state is inherently incapable of protecting any but 
its own interests. If the reforms seem to be of real benefit to 
the working class, it is only because they are sops thrown to 
the proletariat to prevent it from asking more. Even these re- 

1 Among the causes for the swing toward the left since the war was the prevention 
by the government of the May Day parade of 1919, and the judicial action taken by 
M. Millerand to dissolve the C.G.T. Sidney Huddleston, "French Politics Today", 
A'ew Europe, Aug. 5, 1920. That the control of the movement has actually passed 
into radical hands is evidenced by the fact that M. Jouhaux, its General Secretary, 
has been forced to resign his governmental position and that certain radicals who 
favor the gener.il strike, e. g., MM. Sirolle and Monnousseau, have come into power. 
Buell, Contemporary French Politics, pp. 239-257. 

•Paul Louis, Syndicalisme centre f Flat, pp. 93-101. 

•They point to the fact that b->th French and German armies guarded the steel 
works at Longwy during the strike in 1905. Harley, op. cit., p. 39. 

*Patuad and Pouget, op. cit., pp. 50-54. 

* 1-ouis, Syndicalistic centre FEtat, pp. 58-73. 
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forms, it is pointed out, are frequently rendered practically use- 
less by the difficulties of administration. The number of civil 
servants, already very large in France, would have to be in- 
creased if any considerable scheme of social amelioration were 
to be undertaken. 1 It is urged, furthermore, that much legis- 
lation, e. g., that regarding factory conditions, can best be en- 
forced by the workers, because they are in the best position to 
know the conditions. 3 It is evident that laws of this nature will 
not be enforced by the workers unless they demand them, and 
the best evidence of such a demand is a struggle on the part of 
those affected to obtain them. The attempts to replace this 
violence by parliamentarism, maintains Sorel, have resulted in 
a degeneration of the middle class, 3 and the paternalistic at- 
tempts at social legislation in recent years, except in so far as 
they have been forced upon the government by the workers 
themselves, will prove both ineffective and enervating to the 
proletariat. 4 By a similar method of reasoning it is contended 
that even the courts and machinery of justice are purposed and 
maintained largely to secure the capitalist in his exploitation, 
and the slight benefit which may rebound to the workers from 
them is only incidental. 5 The function of the present political 
organization, in all of its activities, is regarded, therefore, as 

1 Louis, Syndicalism! contre PE-iat, pp. 78-83. 

* Sorel, L'Avenir socialiste des syndicate, p. 50. 

* Sorel, Reflections on Violence, pp. 82-87. 

4 Laws which are passed as the result of insistent demand on the part of the work- 
ers voiced "directly" in May Day demonstrations etc., are of course merely the 
codification of the will of the proletariat and henee an exception to the rule. — Sorel, 
L'Avenir socialiste des syndicats, p. 60. " Direct action "as a means of securing 
indirectly what is usually done directly by means of the ballot seems to be on the as- 
cendant. — Raymond Leslie Buell, " Political and Social Reconstruction in France ", 
American Political Science Review, Feb., 1921. Twenty-seven groups of topics for 
consideration at the Congress of Lyons, 1919, were submitted by the national head- 
quarters of the C. G. T. with the request that the syndicates choose four. The 
groups included "pensions, accident compensation, and foreign labor." The topics 
chosen show clearly the interest the movement has in legislation in spite of its phil- 
osophy. James W. Sullivan, " Varying Forms of Labor Organization, Methods and 
Purposes in the United States, Great Britain and France ". The Labor Situation in 
Great Britain ana France (Report of the Committee on Foreign Inquiry of the 
National Civic Federation, New York, 1919), pp. 222-225. 

5 Sorel, Reflections on Violence, pp. 111-112. 
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being to perpetuate itself, preserve class distinctions, and per- 
mit the legal exploitation of the workers. 

Holding this view of the origin and functions of the state, it 
is quite natural that the syndicalists should contend that the 
source of all political authority is economic power. 1 Popular 
sovereignty is an impossibility in a state in which the proleta- 
riat is not in complete control of the economic power.* Rous- 
seau's conception of the " general will " is called a" fiction," 
something that has never existed in reality, 3 and majority rule 
in fact does not exist in the present state system. But even 
if the control were exercised by the majority, the syndicalist 
would not, because of that fact, admit its worth. Majority rule 
is regarded as inert, clumsy, conservative, and hence invariably 
an obstacle to progress. In order that there may be real de- 
velopment it is necessary that a minority assume a conscious 
leadership, and by expressing the inarticulate will of the major- 
ity, lead them into the improved social order.* But the bour- 
geois state has failed to produce a leadership capable of leading 
the country along the path which the syndicalist considers pro- 
gressive. It is concluded, therefore, that the control of the 
state, and with it the guidance of society, should now pass from 
the minority of the upper class to the minority of the prole- 
tariat. 5 

The Bourgeois Governmental Machine 

The anarchist influence on the syndicalist movement appears 
nowhere more clearly than in the opposition of the syndicalists 
to all existing forms of government. 6 Monarchical, repre- 

1 Louis, Syndicalisme contre I'Atat, p. 31. 

'Hid., pp. 37-41. 

3 Sorel, VAvenir socialiste des syndicats, p. 45. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-17. 

6 Sorel, Reflections on Violence, pp. 74-100. 

•Some of the leaders of syndicalism have been avowed anarchists, e. g. , Entile. 
Pouget, Fernand Pelloutier, and Paul Delesalle. Pouget was editor of the anarchist 
paper Ptre Peinard, J. A. Estey, Revolutionary Syndicalism (London, 1913), p. 
127. But it should be remembered that both in nature and aims syndicalism is quite 
different from anarchism. Berth, Les nouveaux aspects du socialisme, pp. 35-49; 
Estey, op. cit., pp. 127-131. 
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sentative, and even directly democratic, states are all classed 
together as inherently vicious because each one represents the 
principle of economic oppression. The attacks of the syndical- 
ists, however, are directed principally against the democratic 
and representative forms and little is said concerning monarch- 
ies.* The slowness of representative bodies in arriving at de- 
cisions, due to the lengthy debates, the paternalism of the 
makeshift laws passed with the ostensible purpose of aiding the 
workers but really in order to strengthen the government, the 
log-rolling, wire-pulling, and compromise, the weakness of the 
government in dealing with foreign and domestic crises, are all 
elaborated as evidences of the incapacity and viciousness of 
representative governments.' Laws, to be of value, must come 
from the people,* but under the representative system the syn- 
dicalist sees them coming from the halls of the politicians where 
invariably even the representatives of the workers are corrupted. 4 
Consequently it is argued that the parliamentarians, with little 
or no scientific foundation for their work, 5 sap the initiative of 
the people by laws, destroy the aggressiveness of the workers 
by paternalism, and warp the enthusiasm of the nation by mili- 
tarism. 6 

1 This is probably to be accounted for by the fact that it is the democratic form of 
government that at present has the hold on the French people and so to attack the 
monarchy wruld be merely a useless waste of energy. However, it should be noted 
that certain prominent syndicalists are also affiliated with the monarchical cause in 
one form or another. Sorel promised to become a co-editor of the monarchist paper, 
La Citi Francaise, but the paper was never published. Levine, Labor Movement 
in France, p. 152. 

* Patuad and Pouget, Syndicalism and the Cooperative Commonwealth, p. 85; 
Sorel, Keflections on Violence, pp. 67-83. 

8 Louis, Syndicalisme conlre f E.iat, p. 42. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

6 Sorel, Reflections on Violence, p. 162. 

•Sorel uses no mincing terms in denouncing representative government. Mia., 
pp. 67-73. I' anything, Louis, Syndicalisme contre f£tiit, pp. 42-541 is more bitter 
in his criticism even though he recognizes that the nineteenth century with its many 
conflicting groups required such a government, which by compromise could reconcile 
the interests involved. Ibid., pp. 46-8. Nevertheless, with the growth of class con- 
sciousness among the workers and the formation of but two economic groups capital 
and labor, representative government must go. Ibid., p. 57. See also Hubert 
Lagardelle, Le Socialisme ouvrier (Paris, 1911), pp. 315-322. 
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Furthermore, the mere development of democratic forms of 
government does not convince the syndicalist that the existing 
state may be used in the new world order. It is contended 
that merely to extend the suffrage will not give the people more 
power, because economic power invariably controls the voters, 
and unless these control the capital of the country they will not 
be free to use their votes. 1 Indeed, capitalistic society extends 
the suffrage only when it is sure that it will be able to retain its 
position in spite of the votes of the workers. 2 In order better 
to control the newly enfranchised electors, politicians, repre- 
senting the wealth of the country, persuade the people to sub- 
mit to their rule. 3 Thus it happens that a democratic state in- 
evitably degenerates into an ochlocracy governed by dema- 
gogues in which high-sounding phrases replace ideas, formulas 
rather than reasons control, and dogmas supersede observations. 4 
By this reasoning the syndicalist comes to the conclusion that 
the modern state, however organized, can only be an obstruc- 
tion to the realization of his ideal. The defect is fundamental, 
it is contended, for it is impossible to reconcile a state built on 
force and obedience, in which the initiative comes from poli- 
ticians, rulers and demagogues, with a philosophy demanding 
a minimum of restraint and the initiation of all movements for 
social improvement by the workers themselves. 5 

The objective of syndicalism is the ultimate destruction of 
the existing state. Gradual disintegration of the government is 
inevitable. Its inherent defects will cause a series of violent 
explosions, each of which will tend to weaken its power. 6 But 

1 Louis, Syndicalism! contre FEtat, pp. 39-41. 

'The demand for woman suffrage is characterized as a "childish hobby " and it is 
•contended the vote will not free women until they have economic freedom as well. 
Fatuad and Pouget, op. cil., p. 229. 

5 Sorel, L'Avenir socialiste des syndicats, pp. 18-24. 
4 Sorel, Les Illusions du progris (Paris, 1911), p. 10. 

6 Patuad and Pouget, op. cil., p. 94. 

6 The syndicalist position in this regard may be contrasted with that of Spencer, 
for instead of anticipating a gradual diminution of state usefulness — W. A. Dunning, 
Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer (New York, 1920), pp. 400-402 — 
syndicalism looks for a forceful weakening of its power. 
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however desirable these preliminary outbursts may be, in that 
they give the worker the moral benefit of the effort of resist- 
ance, the syndicalist cannot be satisfied until the state is de- 
stroyed " root and branch 'V The means by which this de- 
struction is to be accomplished is " direct action ".* Ultimately 
there will be a general strike of all workers, and by the simple 
act of refusing to work, it is expected that they will be able to- 
force the capitalist state to capitulate and to turn over the entire 
control of the country's affairs to the trade unions. The work- 
ers must be prepared for this final blow ; hence intermittent 
strikes, partial strikes, and May Day demonstrations are staged, 
and sabotage is practised.' These methods form the tactics of 
the running skirmish of the class war and serve to discipline and 
train the workers for the final blow. As class consciousness 
grows, they are expected to increase both in frequency and 
violence, until eventually the stage will be set for the catastro- 
phic general strike which will usher in the new era.* 

The Ideal Political Organization 

The aftermath of the revolution and the details of the future 
social organization are two subjects which have received but 
little consideration by the exponents of syndicalism. Some 
writers, indeed, deliberately omit any formal statement of the 
future political organization, and Sorel even, goes as far as to 
condemn attempts at such a description. 5 Incidentally, how- 

1 "The general strike must be taken as a whole and undivided, and the passage 
from Capitalism to Socialism conceived as a catastrophe, the development of which 
baffles description." Sorel, Reflections on Violence, p. 164. However, merely be- 
cause it is sudden and violent one must not presume that it is to be necessarily bloody. 
Sorel contrasts it with the French revolution in this respect. Ibid. , p. 105. 

* "Direct action " in all its forms is explained and defended in an exceedingly able 
manner by Andre Tridon, The New Unionism (New York, 1914). 

8 Estey, op. cit., pp. 79-100. 

* For an interesting and dramatic description of the details of the revolution see 
the somewhat fantastic but exceedingly vivid account in Patuad and Pouget, op. cit. T 
pp. 1-102. J. Ramsay Macdonald has pointed out how impossible it would be to 
bring about a successful revolution by means of a general strike, in his Syndicalism 
(Chicago, 1913)- 

6 Sorel, Reflections on Violence, pp. 151, 164. 
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ever, much may be gleaned relative to the syndicalist ideal 
from the general writings on the present governmental system 
and the polemics against a centralized representative body 
politic. In some quarters there has been a definite effort to 
consider the question of the future social order, 1 and at least 
one syndicalist Utopia has been written. 2 

The mere successful overthrowing of the government is n,ot 
to be thought of as paving the way for a period of inertia. 
The syndicalist ideal of continuous action is to be carried out 
more completely than ever in the epoch which will follow the 
revolution. This action will be directed, however, toward in- 
creased production and the more efficient organization of the 
economic life of the country fi In order to secure the individu- 
ality of effort which is their goal, the syndicalists propose to 
establish only the very loosest form of confederal state. In 
its main aspects it is to be based on the present organization of 
the Confederation Generate du Travail. 

The syndicate will be the cell of the new social organism. 
The local workers in a trade, organized into this unit, will have 
complete control over matters regarding that trade, but all 
capital used by the workers will be owned in common by all the 
syndicates. 4 These syndicates are to be grouped into national 
federations along trade lines, although the federations are to 
be insignificant as governing bodies, their relations with the 
local syndicate being technical rather than political. By col- 
lecting information on production in their respective trades, 
they will promote an increased efficiency. 5 

The lowest unit of a strictly governing nature, and the only 
body in which any considerable amount of power is to be defi- 
nitely lodged, is the local labor exchange. This body is to be 

1 This matter was considered at the Congress of Montpellier, 1902. See the ac- 
counts of the proceedings of this body as published in the official organ of syndical- 
ism, Voix du Peuple, during the latter part of September and the first part of Octo- 
ber, 1902. 

2 Patuad and Pouget, op. cit. 
8 Ibid., p. 123. 

*Levine, op. cit., p. 129. 

* Patuad and Pouget, op. cit., pp. 122-127. 
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both an organ for the collection and distribution of informa- 
tion and the chief administrative body in the new government. 1 
All the syndicates in the locality must be affiliated with this 
exchange, 2 for it will make all the rules for the relations be- 
tween the local trades 3 and will supervise both the collection 
of raw materials and the local distribution of goods. 4 It will 
sit as a court of justice, though the most extreme penalty which 
it may enforce will be banishment from the country.' The sole 
military establishment, a local militia with voluntary recruit- 
ment, will be equipped by this body. 6 In short, the local labor 
exchange is to vest both political and industrial autonomy col- 
lectively in the workers of the locality. 

The power of the two national governmental organs is to be 
strictly limited. The congress of the Confederation Girierale 
du Travail is to be composed much as it is now, with delegates 
representing both the local labor exchanges and the national 
trade federations. The work of this body will be largely to 
discuss matters of national importance which inherently require 
uniform action. Such questions as the length of the working 
day, the care of the aged, and the relations with other countries, 
will come before it. 7 No final decision, however, may be 
reached until the delegates have again stood for election by 
their constituents in order that they may have a direct mandate 
for their action. 8 Inasmuch as the congress of the Confedera- 
tion cannot be in session all of the time, 9 there is to be ap- 
pointed a large body, known as the " confederal committee ", 

1 Patuad and Pouget, op. cil., p. 118. 

2 Ibid., p. 132. 

3 Sorel, L'Avenir socialist? des syndicats, p. 48. 
*Levine, op. cit., pp. 129-130. 

5 Law is to be abolished and justice and right are to be substituted for it. Patuad 
and Pouget, op. cil., p. 114. For this reason it is expected that the administration 
of police regulations will be a very simple matter. Ibid., pp. 136-137, 151-152; 
Sorel, L'Avenir socialists des syndicats, pp. 49-56. 

« Patuad and Pouget, op. cit., pp. 157-158. 

' Ibid., p. 130. 

8 Ibid., p. 129. 

9 All officials are to be workers and only leave their work for a short time to attend 
to governmental business. 
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which is the nearest approach to an executive in the whole 
scheme. This committee is to be composed of one represen- 
tative from each of the local exchanges and national trade fed- 
erations, regardless of their size. 1 Its duties will be to furnish 
information of a national character and to act as a general 
clearing house through which the statistics collected by the 
local exchanges may be made available ; but it is not to exert 
any direct controlling authority over the local bodies." In fact, 
although it is to act as a connecting bond among the various 
trades, it may not decide any question finally, but must refer 
all matters to the congress of the Confederation.' 

The organization of the great national public utilities, such 
as the postoffice, telegraphs, telephones and railroads, presents 
a problem of considerable difficulty. In the syndicalist com- 
monwealth as ultimately constituted, these services are to be or- 
ganized, in general, along national lines, control being vested in 
the national federation of the utility concerned. Thus the 
Railway Workers' Union will control the railroads, subject to 
two limitations : first, purely local affairs will be administered 
by the local union ; second, the congress of the Confederation 
will have a rather indefinite supervision over the utility.* How- 
ever, in order to secure more immediately some of the objects 
toward which they are working, the Confederation Generate du 
Travail has proposed a reorganization of the railroads in such 
a manner that both the unions and the public will be repre- 
sented on the governing board. 5 But the radical elements, at 

'Estey, op. cit., p. 44. 

' Patuad and Pouget, op. cit., pp. 137-138. 

8 Ibid., pp. 196-197. 

* Hid., pp. 108-112. ; 

5 M. Paul Boncour in the Chamber of Deputies, May 20, 1920, stated: "The 
C. G. T. has wished to accomplish the necessary nationalization and to substitute for 
the exploitation of the abstract State, bureaucratic and centralized, the administra- 
tion of autonomous organs, where would be equally represented the workers who in- 
sure the working of it; the technicians and the intellectuals whose intelligence causes 
its wheels to move; and the consumers who consume the products or the patrons who 
are served by the public services." However, M. Allix contends that in each of these 
"organs" the majority would always rest with the delegates elected by the unions, 
e. g., the railway proposal in which there would be nine delegates froaa the unions 
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least, regard this as merely a scheme of transition and look for- 
ward to the time when the public representatives may be dis- 
pensed with and the somewhat indefinite coordination of the 
congress of the Confederation may be substituted for it. 

Distinctive Features of the Syndicalist Theory 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of syndicalism is the 
extreme decentralization of the proposed state. The municipal 
authorities, not the national organs nor even the provincial 
ones, are to make the laws and to enforce them. There will, 
indeed, be no national law except the regulations for the 
national services and the few rules passed by the congress of 
the Confederation under the strictest sort of referendum. Pre- 
sumably France under a syndicalist regime would lapse into the 
chaotic condition which existed before the national unification 
of the law. The disadvantages which decentralization entails 
in this regard are evident, and there seems no way to obviate 
them under the extreme federalism which is proposed. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the bureaucratic nature 
of the present centralized French government, with its multi- 
tude of useless functionaries, its slowness of both executive and 
legislative action, its administrative " red tape," now stifles in- 
dividual initiative and spontaneity of action to a very consider- 
able degree. The reaction against this condition accounts in a 
measure for the federal feature of the proposed reorganization, 
though it is not evident that a mere swing of the pendulum to 
the other extreme would not entail quite as many disadvan- 
tages, due to the absence of concerted effort. Furthermore, the 
history of federally organized states shows that there is a 
marked tendency toward centralization, and it is not improbable 
that, if the syndicalist proposal should prove workable at all, 
the confederal committee would in time be able to draw to it- 
self sufficient power to become bureaucratic. In this way the 
purpose of the reorganization might be defeated from within. 

and six from the public. Edgard Allix, " Syndicalisme et Nationalization ", Revue 
Politique el Parlementaire, July, 1920, esp. p. 124. See also J. Zapp, " Le Syndi- 
calisme dans les services publics ," Revue Politique et parlementaire, Dec., 192I, pp. 
389-403. 
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A second feature of the proposed system is the establishment 
of a minimum of control in all governmental agencies. While 
the locality is to have charge of most of the functions of gov- 
ernment, its range of power is, nevertheless, very limited. The 
workers in the local trade are to control that trade ; each worker 
is to control himself with the very least possible restraint ; and 
certain matters of common national importance are to be con- 
trolled by the congress of the Confederation. By this extreme 
separation of powers, and by relaxing most of the control over 
individual action, the syndicalists hope to prevent tyranny and 
oppression, and at the same time to open the way for greater 
freedom of action by the smaller units of society. The ten- 
dency of the evolution of modern civilized governments seems 
to be toward deconcentration rather than toward decentraliza- 
tion. The rapid increase of municipal functions in American 
cities during the past half-century, the extension of dominion 
home-rule within the British Empire, the proposals for subsidi- 
ary parliaments in Scotland and Wales, the agitation for " re- 
gionalism " in France, all point to deconcentration as the 
probable line which governmental development will take. The 
system of syndicalism is clearly contrary to this movement, for 
it provides for a diffusion of responsibility as well as of power. 
All proposals for deconcentration contemplate a centralization 
of responsibility, even though the power of administration is 
diffused. Furthermore, in the syndicalist commonwealth there 
■will be no intermediate organ of government between the local 
municipal authority and the national congress. Such an organ 
is one of the essential features of the movements for both sub- 
sidiary parliaments and " regionalism". In the third place, the 
syndicalists expect to do away with all but the most elementary 
rules and laws. 1 Under no form of deconcentration, however, 

1 Under a regime of law the syndicalists claim the individual exists for the state, 
but under a regime of equity the state exists for the individual. Patuad and Pouget 
write: "Thus on the ruins of centralization, whence had flowed the suppression and 
exploitation of the individual, there was installed a society decentralized, federal, 
where the human being could evolve in full autonomy. It was a complete reversal 
of the terms; up to now, man had been sacrificed to society; — henceforth, society 
would exist for him; it would be the soil from which he would draw the sap neces- 
sary to his growth." — op. cit., p. 114. 
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is there any material relaxing of the laws. Indeed, one of the 
principle reasons for both the movement for subsidiary parlia- 
ments and the proposals of " regionalism " is the fact that the 
central legislature cannot properly legislate on all regional 
matters. 

Not only is the syndicalist commonwealth to be organized 
along economic lines, but in the main its organization is to 
follow that of the Confederation Genirale du Travail. It thus- 
appears that what syndicalism proposes is not so much the 
abolition of political organs as the transfer of power from the 
present political organs to the trade unions. Much of the 
argument relative to the corruptness of politicians and political 
methods at the present time, therefore, seems beside the point, 
for under every form of political organization there are politi- 
cal leaders, and whenever there are not adequate safeguards^ 
both in laws and public opinion, these leaders are apt to be 
corrupt. Furthermore, the proposed organization seems fatally 
adapted to the furtherance of machine control and political in- 
justice. It has been noted that representation in the confederal 
committee is based on a unit of organization (either a labor ex- 
change or a federation of a trade), regardless of the size of the 
body represented or the importance of the industry or locality. 
It is obvious that great inequalities would exist ; * and until 
a more satisfactory plan for the representation of economic 
interests shall have been evolved, it is hard to see how popular 
control would be more effectively secured under a regime of 
syndicalism than under a democratic state with representation 
on a territorial basis. 

Rodney L. Mott. 

University of Wisconsin. 

1 Inequalities exist at present in the organization of the confederal committee of 
the C. G. T. The glove-makers of Marseilles have but 500 members and control 
five votes in that body. The miners have over 40,000 members and control only 
thirty-five votes. — Harley, op. Hi., p. 35. 



